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hse American people are spending billions of dollars upon 

weapons of destruction. Industry is searching for more 
skilled workers. Railroads are taxed beyond their capacity. Idle- 
ness is almost non-existent. 


Sometime, however, production for war will cease and we, 
the people, will have to find the way to provide jobs and a de- 
cent standard of living for ourselves. But we are confused, and 
our confusion is augmented, by the clamor of diverse opinions 
as to the way to achieve the goal of our desire. 


David Cushman Coyle is an engineer, the son of a Con- 
gtegational minister, a student of economic problems and a 
brilliant writer. In presenting his approach to the economic 
problems of America, it seemed wise to ask others equally com- 
petent to comment upon the implications of his doctrine and 
Mr. Coyle has welcomed this procedure. { 

Mr. Pope is professor of Social Ethics at the Yale Divinity 
School, the author of an earlier issue of Soctal Action, ‘Mill 
Village Churches,” and the Chairman of the Intercultural Re- 
lations Committee of the Council for Social Action. 

Miss Terlin, a member of the staff of the National Board 
of the Y.W.C.A., is well known to our readers as the author 
of the widely used ‘Faith for Reconstruction.” * 

This issue, if thoughtfully read and discussed, should help 
our readers to clarify their thinking and to build up for them- 
selves an immunity to confusion and to the brash eloquence of 
powerful groups who do not hesitate to use ridicule, lies and 
every propaganda device for the attainment of their purpose. 

For we cannot hope to find a pot of gold at the foot of a 
rainbow. The Christian Churches of America must turn the 
faces of their people toward the new horizon where economic 
freedom for all can be plainly discerned if the lessons of pro- 
duction and cooperation for war are not forgotten when the 
victory of arms is won. 


—E. G. W. 


*For further interpretation of Miss Terlin’s article, order “Faith for Reconstruc- 
tion,” Social Action, December, 1941. Price 15c. 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM 
FOR AMERICA 
BY DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


The generations now living face, as we know, a vast and 
momentous responsibility. We need not snap into a perfect 
world order, but we must establish now a world order that with 
all its faults will never quite heat up to the explosion point 
again. One more of these outbursts and we are done. And in 
this critical time, the world looks to America, God help us. 

We know our own weakness, our corruption and graft, our 
fits of mob savagery, our political awkwardness and folly, and 
our childish irresponsibility in the face of great problems of 
human destiny. But we do have something. Not without some 
deep cause is our Canadian border undefended by the Canadi- 
ans. Even south of the Rio Grande, the people are beginning 
to feel that we are less brutal and selfish than we were. We 
have begun to show signs of decency and good will toward 
the Indians in our own country. We did pull the Marines out 
of Central America. Our long-since-conquered Filipinos have 
not shown any such hatred toward us as the Norwegians show 
toward the Nordics from the south. We were generous, in our 
own way, about the Chinese indemnity, and we show no sign 
now of being hardboiled about our “rights” in China. As erring 
human nature goes in this highly imperfect world, we have 
some signs of redeeming grace. And our newspapers made a 
mistake when they thought we would not appreciate Mr. Wal- 
lace’s suggestion that all mankind ought to be able to have a 
quart of milk. Such as it is, the American spirit is a light in 
a dark world, and it is up to us to hold that light steady while 
humanity, burned and bleeding, stumbles out of hell. 


In the uncertainty that necessarily clouds the political future, 
prediction as to what will happen is futile. There is no way of 
knowing whether the government will be able to steer the 
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_ world authority, wherever that may be. And freedom, there- 


the new language of organized life in a crowded world. W 
also find it hard to get used to the new frontier of technology 
Our ere ine capacity to produce good for wat of pecs 
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country on an even keel through the breakers that lie between 
war and peace, or whether it will lose control and have to take 
the usual quick boom and collapse like what happened in 
1919-21. But whatever may be the political situation, it is 
worth the trouble for serious-minded citizens to think about 
what ought to be done. For the United States may not be in a 
position to afford any serious mistakes. 


JHE SAP OF THINGS 


The main features of the postwar world as they now stand 
out through the storm-clouds are two: The terrifying smallness 
of the Earth, and the great productive power of modern tech- 
nology. These mechanical revelations have much the same effect 
as dumping a lot of miscellaneous people into a bomb shelter. 
We had better learn to live together now and without wasting 
time. Never again can any separate nation or culture develop 
its own way of living in happy isolation from the alien cultures 
of the rest of the world. The Americans do not have to be like 
the Russians or even the British, but we have to live in their 
company on a ctowded globe. Neutrality of all sorts is finished; 
we must have positive peace that involves constant responsi- 
bility and participation in world affairs, or else we shall have 
war in which we cannot escape taking part. No more can 
wide plains or high mountains or broad oceans be the shield 
of free men. In a few years now, the most remote spots can 
be easily reached with thousands of planes from the center of 


fore, has to be gained not by remoteness but by membership ii 
the government of the world. 


Americans, having been brought up on freedom that was the 
automatic result of geographical distance, find it hard to learn 
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seems more likely to create unemployment than to raise our 
national income. 


The chief danger of a miscarriage of the peace by the fault 
of America is apparently that in failing to control our domestic 
economic situation we may render ourselves incapable of deal- 
ing sensibly at the peace table. The world looks to America 
for a certain youthful vitality and generous good will that 
may be effective in establishing everywhere a condition similar 
to that on our northern border. But the world knows we have 
other youthful characteristics not so admirable—flashes of 
selfishness, snobbery, irresponsibility and a tendency to pick 
up our dolls and go home in a childish pet. The world looks 
to America, with politely expressed admiration, and politely 
suppressed fear of our childishness. For us, the primary job is 
to act grown-up at home, and so, perhaps, become more nearly 
grown-up in our relations with the world. 


OUR DUTY AT HOME 


The duties of the United States in the field of domestic eco- 
nomics can be treated under three heads: prosperity, harmony 
and good management. First of all we have to keep everyone 
employed, at whatever cost. With prosperity we must also find 
a sufficient degree of good will and harmonious cooperation 
among the American people to insure us against economic 
breakdown or civil war. Finally, we must set an example to the 

world in conservation of our material and human resources. — 
_____ In other words, we have to make a success of tunning our own 
ee country, not only for our own sakes, but to fit us for meeting 
ty the world destiny with which we evidently have an important — 
rendezvous. ‘ 


Prosperity, taken by itself, does not mean anything else but — 
full employment of labor at any given time. Business may not 
be profitable to the stock-holders, the products of industry — 
may be largely military, the prospects for the future may be 
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bright or dark, but if everyone who wants a job can get one, 
that is prosperity, of a sort. So far as it goes, prosperity is a 
necessary goal of national policy, not for its material value so 
much as for its effect on morale. This moral value should be 
taken by itself and clearly understood, before proceeding to 
other less immediate considerations. 


| Certain persons, numbering 50 to 60 millions in this country, 
_ must work for money or its equivalent, or else they will be 
_ frustrated and unhappy. They are commonly called “workers,” 
not because they are the only ones who work, but because they 
are paid for working. The rest of the population, consisting 
mainly of housewives, children and students, old people, casu- 
alties, and people with “incomes,” do not require a paid job, 2 
so long as they have money enough to live on. The basic eco- 
nomic fact is that the nation must offer jobs to all who want 
jobs, on pain of serious emotional strains that can undermine 
all other social institutions. The remainder must have a living, 
from sources that are not regarded as humiliating, but they 
do not have to have paid jobs. What is humiliating and what 
is honorable must be defined by the current feelings of the 
_ people themselves, and their judgment is final. 


eee 


— Swe 


One may have a complicated system of moral judgments 
as to the values of art and beauty on one hand, and the iniquity 
of luxury in the face of want on the other. But to the lobster 
fisherman or the worker in a greenhouse, catering to the luxuries 
_ of the comfortable classes, the job is a job, untainted by any 
thought of servility. On the other hand, to the WPA worker _ 
_ digging ditches to prevent malaria, the job is a humiliation, 
a although its social value is relatively high. It is important to ig 
keep in mind that the moral effect of work on the worker is _ 6 
a thing in its own right, not determined by any moral judg- 
; eee except those that are made evident to the worker himself 4 
nd the pr: inary reve of full employment is the © 
ity 0} idness rere 
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must be such that full employment will continue indefinitely. 
The prosperity of the twenties was unsound, because it was 
founded on a growth of debts and other financial liabilities 
that could not be supported. War prosperity, or even a pros- 
perity resting heavily on an armament race, is unsound because 
in the nature of things there must come a crisis followed by a 
loss of the activities that supported the market. 


There is a powerful psychological factor in soundness. Debt, 
for instance, normally increases from century to century, but 
if the increase is of a kind that destroys confidence in its fu- 
ture, there will be a collapse until confidence is renewed and 
debts can again start to grow. The psychological unsoundness 
of war prosperity is of course based on the fact that nations 
will not lie back and enjoy the stimulating effect of a moderate 
war, but are bound to get excited and try to win. There is no 
recognizable possibility of a permanent, sound prosperity, un- 
less it can be established in connection with a permanent peace. 
For that, we must so limit the horrors of peace that no consid- 
erable nation will prefer the risks of war. 


Harmony, the second requirement for national success, is 
essentially a condition in which peace is made tolerable for 
the bulk of the population. No Utopia of sweetness and light, 


even in the United States, is likely to burst suddenly on out 


vision within the next few years, But we may come to under- 
stand enough of human nature to provide the principle ma- 
terials of happiness for the vast majority. We are bound to 
assume that hell will not forever be paved with our good in- 
tentions, if only we can learn how to make our good will work. 
out to good results. 


The depression has taught many of us what apparently had | 


been generally overlooked, that man of the humbler stations 


in life, far from living by bread alone, lives chiefly by honor. — 


He wants his bread to come by honorable work, not as a hand- 


out. He has, it seems, face, like an Oriental or like a member — 
of the privileged classes. He objects to standing in a bread — 


se 
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line, or fishing juicy morsels from a garbage can. The brilliant 
scheme proposed i in the early days of ‘the depression, for saving 
the edible scraps in separate containers to be used for feeding 
the unemployed, no longer appears practical. 
The process of educating the upper third to the fact that 
the other two-thirds have American feelings has been slow and 
painful all around. Charity dies hard. It is certainly more 
blessed to give than to receive, and it is cheaper in dollars to 
give a handout than a job. The English poor laws came down 
to us from a time when our ancestors felt keenly the duty of 
charity, but not wanting to be cheated were determined to 
make every dole sting the victim. After all, the poor had to 
be kept on the job if the rich were to go on collecting. The old 
poor-law is less appropriate when the poor are asking only for 
a job. There still are some “lusty beggars” abroad, and there | 
is still a place for a means test, but its place is not for humiliat- ; 
ing people who want to work. ae 
But the means test unfortunately spread from straight relief 
into work relief. In the New Deal, the taint of charity poisoned 
not only the WPA, but also the system of old age assistance, 
and to a lesser degree the NYA and the CCC. This development 
could not have been avoided at the time, for two reasons. Most 
cogent was the stubborn resistance to appropriations for public 
works, as a result of which there never was money enough to 
offer jobs to all who needed jobs. The most desperate cases 
had to be given the help, meaning that if a man was out of = 
work he had to lose his savings and his house before he could ke 
work again. The other reason for the means test was that many 
people even of liberal minds did not realize at first that shame 
is painful to Americans even when they are hungty. pe 
Both these reasons for the means test are losing their force. Lo 
The voters are getting used to large budgets, and the reaction- _ 
ary forces in Congress, fighting to destroy the public services, — 
have To some of their ae ne The ee at ok 
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and intentional punishment for some well-defined misdeed. 
During the war this question is less serious. But one of the 
most tragic phrases one hears these days is “Joe Smith found 
a home in the army.” When the war is over, American plan- 
ning by both private business and government will have to pro- 
vide honorable jobs for all who are able to work. 
In the relations of labor and management there has been a 
wholesome development. Many successful employers have 
learned that most of the disputes in labor relations are caused 
by contemptuous attitudes either of the management or of 
foremen in the shop. Even when both sides think they are 
fighting about wages and hours, they are apt to be fighting be- 
cause the upper dog, whether boss or union leader, has bad 
manners. A good system for settling grievances will often pro- 
= vide the background for amicable settlement of material 
questions. 
More and more Americans are coming to know the secret of 
what the Church has called human brotherhood. Our brother 
doesn’t want_a keeper, he wants friendly understanding and 
respect. He wants to belong to the family. . 
a ‘The experience of the military forces, if it is well understood, _ 
may serve to reinforce our understanding of human relations — 
in peace. “The Navy goes after its men.” When a flyer is down _ 
on a South Pacific island, a whole destroyer and its crew will 
_ tisk death to rescue him. He belongs and he knows it. But in. 
; Bepeacetiine, if an American is down, will the whole power of — 
_the nation go thundering to his rescue as if he were a house on Xs 
__ fite? The possibility of getting hurt with no one to care is real 
‘ Bi to those who are poor and without influence. It is one of those a 
~ horrors of peace that a man can shake off by joining the a 
or Navy—or. by j joining a racket or a political machine. _ 
If America is to be strong and healthy among t the 

our institutions and customs must be designed to. ce 
American an effective membership in our try. He 
ch ve a place of respect, a source yer 1e | 
gard as honorable and th 
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of accident. Americans who serve as good citizens in time of 
peace should be as secure in their citizenship as they were in 
their membership in the armed forces in time of war. 

Finally our country will have to show ability to manage its 
rich estate in a mature and sensible way, not only for our own 
self-respect, but to justify our existence among the nations. 
Most of the peoples of the world are less favored with natural 
resources than we are. Why should they be content to watch 
us drunkenly wasting our riches while they die for lack of 
quinine or mosquito netting? Noblesse oblige, and the rich 
had better walk softly, when the poor have learned to read. 

So far, we have treated America as our conquered country, 
not as our home. We came and took it, we cut and slashed, 
tearing our way through soil and forest and mine, while we 
built our cities and highways and got ourselves settled. Then 
we went on to turn everything into money, to the extreme where 
we even dig up rich farm land with gold dredges to get sterile 
gold to bury in Kentucky. 

Now we are beginning to take care of our land, but the 
preference for money still hampers us. We grudge a few mil- 
lions to fight pests that can destroy billions of dollars worth of 
crops and forests. We are slow in fighting soil erosion. We 
haggle over dollars while we waste oil and natural gas. Even 
in the face of war, in the spring of 1942, some Congressmen 
boggled over appropriations for the Forest Service, and viciously 
attacked the CCC, when all reasonable people knew the Jap- 


anese war-lords would try to burn the Pacific Coast from Cali; 


fornia to Alaska. 

Now all these are merely examples of childish behavior, of 
failure to grow up promptly. The retarded adolescence of so 
many Americans is natural and understandable in a new, young 
and rich country, but it is out of place in these fast moving 


times. Aside from the seriousness of a world at war, the de 


mands of technology in peacetime will not permit any further - 


waste of minerals, forests and soil. Even with our present abil- ee 
_ ity to cee we can run through so see of our materials — Bes 
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in a generation as to leave us at the mercy of provident nations 
that can more profitably use their resources for their own 
people. Moreover, technology is only beginning. Our ability 
to blow in our wealth and come down with a dull thud on 
empty mines and ravaged lands is going to be phenomenal. 
That is what will happen, unless we begin to manage our 
affairs with reasonable good sense. 


MECHANISMS: THE ECONOMIC ORDER 


A victory for the United Nations will prove the superiority 
of the capitalist and communist systems over the fascist system, 
by the test of strength that cannot help but impress the minds 
of men all over the world. Actually, of course, so simple a 
judgment is much too simple. If we take into account the essen- 
tial poverty of Central Europe as compared with Russia and 
the English-speaking nations, the material achievements of 
Germany would appear to show that for mechanical efficiency 
the Nazi system is best of all. Even Russia does not pretend that 
she could have beaten Germany single handed. 


The test of war was first of all a test of the ability to produce — 
material things, and it was a fair test of productive ability for 
peace. Total war calls for a list of products, from tractors to 
shaving soap, covering practically the same material supply 
that would make up a high standard of living in peace. From — 
1933 to 1942, undoubtedly the Nazis led the world in pro- 
ducing the most out of what they had to work with. Hitler’s 
secret, therefore, is not to be lightly dismissed merely because 
his purposes were not acceptable to the rest of the world. Still 
less is Stalin’s secret, for he had less machinery to start with, 
and yet made a brilliant record of production. The larger demo- 
cratic countries, meanwhile, devoted their main energies for 
several years to despising the dictatorships and stewing in 
chronic depression. Then, upon being thoroughly stung awake, — 
we also turned to and produced on a scale that astonished every- _ 
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one except the engineers. There must be something that is 
common to all these widely differing economic orders, that 
can be separated out as the secret of high- -powered technologi- 
cal production. 


What was it that Hitler had in 1933, and that we did not 
have, but got in 1941? It was disrespect for money. When 
France fell, and we started on ‘defense,’ we forgot about 
money and our paralysis disappeared. 


In a sense, it was true that only war could make us pros- 
perous, but we must not misunderstand why that was true. We 
were sunk in chronic paralysis because we believed it was wrong 

_ to spend money, and in our state of mind nothing but war 
could cure us even temporarily of that illusion. Hitler and 
Stalin, whatever else may Have been the matter with them, were 
free of that paralyzing superstition from the start. But we 
should recognize, now while we are in this lucid interval, that 
the weakness and lethargy of England and America had no 
physical cause, but were entirely the result of hallucinations in 

our minds. There were many who shouted this fact in our 
sleepy ears, but it could not be proved until the shock of war 
blew away the hallucinations and our energy was released. F 
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If it should later be proved by experience that capitalistic 
democracy necessarily obfuscates the mind of the people, so | 
that they cannot avoid sinking into “economy” except when 
stimulated by war, then we shall probably resort to fascism. 
_ The materials for an American form of fascism are native 
es ane See eyes are pene in the “shirt” Meigen e : 
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We believed it was wrong to spend money. 
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to weaken the liberal or progressive antagonism to bigness and 
centralization. The beneficiaries of any weakening of the re- 
sistance to bigness would naturally be our powerful and native 
fascist elements. 

Because of the danger that admiration for communism may 
serve here, as it did in Germany, to weaken the forces of de- 
mocracy and open the way to a fascist revolution, it is necessary 
for liberal-minded people to think clearly about their own 
position. We do not need to assume in haste that freedom of 
initiative in economic life is an outworn idea. Before we admit 
that all business must be owned and operated by the govern- 
ment, we can at least pause and reflect that so far as we know, 
such a system would involve giving up also our present ideas 
of free discussion, free religion and free-elections. 

Communism offers freedom from unemployment and, to that 
extent, the Russians have the advantage of us. It also appat-.. 494 
ently offers an effective sense of brotherhood among those 
who have survived the purges, as evidenced by the lack of a 
fifth column in Russia outside the concentration camps. Central 
planning of production offers all the advantages of big busi- 
ness that we have in this country, carried to their logical ex- 
treme. But American liberals are not tough enough to set up a 
communist state. We can get centralized economic planning, — 
but not for long under liberal auspices. The native fascist _ 
groups are more ruthless, they are more adept at propaganda 
and they have vast financial resources. The techniques of 

_-gangsterism are well developed. We liberals had better not. 
play with dreams of centralized planning sO long as we afe<wte 

too soft-boiled to do the necessary “liquidating” to make it 

work. 4 
There seems to be only one kind of social order suited to tha waa 
American people, and also reasonably free of police-terrorism 
and murder. Our only alternative to fascism seems to be a loose " 
democratic system much like what we have now, though some- 
~ what cleaned and spruced up. It can be assumed without labor- 
; ing the point, iva’ the Government will continue to take large % 
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responsibilities in our economic life, but that does not mean 
necessarily taking complete charge. 

What kind of a system will it be, with government exercis- 
ing vast powers over finance and the flow of money, with the 
markets policed, and with government enterprises spending 
and investing billions every year? Only confusion and bad 
feeling will come from arguing whether the modern system 
is capitalist or socialist or communist or some other-ist. Those 
ate fighting words. Our system is a mixed system, and if we 
escape a fascist dictatorship, a mixed system we want to go on 
having. 

Dr. Hu Shih is a Cornell and Columbia graduate who mod- 
ernized the Chinese language and was, until recently, Chinese 
Ambassador in Washington. He knows America well. He says: 
*“Modern American economic life, for example, can be an- 
alyzed into. at least five divergent systems, flourishing simul- 
taneously side by side. There is (1) the traditional capitalist 
system of small individual owners of stores, farms, laundries, 
teashops, and so on. There is (2) the economic system of Big 
Ownership—the great corporations. There is (3) the economic 
system of the public utilities. There is (4) the economic sys- 
tem of public corporations such as the Post Office and the 
T.V.A. And there are (5) the various types of ‘private collec- 
tivisms’—the universities, the churches, and the consumer and 
producer cooperatives. All these and possibly other various 
‘systems’ are functioning simultaneously to satisfy the economic 
needs of the people. And the same picture is more or less true 
of the other democratic countries. The important thing to note 

is the absence of any serious attempt to bring these various 
. systems under a single scheme. 


“Thus we can say that the second basic concept which dif- 
ferentiates the democratic from the totalitarian civilization is 


the rigid uniformity in the one and the rich diversity and indi- 
viduality in the other.” 


*The Conflict of Ideologies, November 1941, Printed in The Annals. 
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This is how we look, and it is a good way to look. There 
is only one neat, unified, consistent system and that is totali- 
tarianism, which we do not want. We want liberty, which 
means diversity, and we want public and private planning that 
aims to protect and nourish a free and diversified field of 
variegated American life. 

Occasionally we hear some young person impatiently saying 
that the nation can’t exist half capitalist and half socialist, that 
one must destroy the other. Such an opinion is only an index 
of a natural desire for simplicity, so that life may be easily 
understood. Nature, however, generally prefers not to choose. 
The American solution for the age-old problem of liberty in 
social order is the mixed system. - ae 

But if we are to keep our mixed system we must make it | 
work. There is no evidence yet at hand to prove that an eco- 3 
nomic system like ours is necessarily hopeless. A mixed system é 
inevitably contains financial interests that are hostile to free 
business and to the public services. But the paralyzing influ 

ences do not necessarily prevail. _ : | 

_ The liberal position is that a mixed system, containing radi-_ 

cal, conservative, neutral and poisonous elements, with an open 

_ field for conflict, is more wholesome than any unitary or totalt- 
tarian order even though operated by the children of light. 
Even more—we believe that any neat, disciplined order im- 
posed on the American people must be imposed by ruthless 
slaughter, and therefore cannot be operated by the children of = 


light. - 


MECHANISMS; DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME ~ 


ty. 


Jesus was not concerned with the economic problems of 

_ special groups. He did not believe in panaceas, for he saw the 

n problem in longer perspective. Justice in even one di : 

suld lead the inquiry through the whole network of | 

sry, with doubtful judgments of value at. 
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We have courts to stop such inquiries by deciding disputes 
roughly and finally and telling the disputants to keep still. 

The problem of distribution has both technical and moral 
aspects. The technical aspects should come first, largely because 
the people ought to be allowed to eat before we start disput- 
ing about who deserves the caviar. 

The economic system is able to produce many kinds of goods 
and services, appealing to different pocketbooks. The bare 
necessities are only a small part of the total. Beyond them are 
investment-luxuries, such as medical care, first-class diet, out- 
door recreation and educational services. Still beyond these are 
ordinary comforts and luxuries, commonly called the middle- 
class standard of living. On the top of the heap is the small 
glittering pile of diamonds, orchids and champagne reserved 
mainly for the upper-class and the big shots of the underworld. 
To one side is an important pile, more than a fifth of the total, 
made up of ‘‘capital goods,” chiefly buildings and machines. 

In general, the total money in the hands of the people equals 
_ the total selling price of all the goods offered for sale, except 
as it is distorted by inflation or deflation. Now if the money is 
so distributed that all the goods in each pile are matched by 
customers who will buy them, they will all be sold and the 
wheel can revolve another turn. This will be true regardless of 
the good or harm in the goods themselves, and regardless of 
whether the final distribution of the goods is fairly equal or 
extremely unequal. For instance, a poor country like India can 
have a continuously balanced trade, while producing gold 
ornaments and other expensive luxuries, so long as the Rajahs 
get a share of the income in proportion to their purchases, and — 
this regardless of what you may think of Rajahs as a class. The 
mechanics of full employment are independent of the social 
value of the products, otherwise the example of Germany would 
be impossible to explain. 

The depression in America was caused, in the main, by two 
kinds of distortion in the relation between production and the 
consumers. First, mass-production of small luxuries came to 
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make up a large part of business, adding to the piles of things 
for sale that would appeal to people of small incomes. Mean- 
while the small incomes were not increased in proportion, so 
the market for low cost luxuries was slow. Second, the upper- 
bracket people did not develop the luxurious tastes of oriental — 
rulers, but went in mainly for investment, and the capital goods 
industries grew to cater to this market. But the investments 
often depended on mass production for their profits, and the 
profits were often lacking. : 


The rich could buy goods, but were not interested in most of _ a 

the goods their industries were making. So, as Miss Terlin has 
pointed out,* a typical Park Avenue family with $366,000 a 
year would spend in 1929 only $70,000, leaving $296,000 for 

investment and taxes. Meanwhile the poorer people whose pur- _ 
chases would have given the Park Avenue family a profit on ~ 
their investment, were short of money to buy. The investments . 
went sour, the investors stopped investing, the oun goods. lu 


* *Social aaa Ded 15, 1941. 
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industries could not sell their buildings and machinery, workers 
on capital goods were laid off, the market for consumers’ goods 
fell still lower, and there we were. 

The primary reason, therefore, for taxing the rich and giving 
the money to the poor is a purely technical one. The market 
offers so much that the rich will not buy but that the poor 
would be glad to buy, that in order to clear the market of 


y unsold goods the poor must have a larger share of the money. 
pe _ Otherwise the rich will lose their profits and the poor will lose 
____ their jobs, as happened after 1929. 


The other solution would be to invent more high priced 
luxuries that would appeal to the upper brackets, so that they 
would spend their money and make their own market for the 
products of their corporations. Essentially, that was what hap- 

_ pened in the early stages of the automobile business. Airplanes _ 
and air-conditioning, possibly television, will give a little help 
to postwar prosperity by raising the eee standards of high- 
income spending. 
___ But at this point we pass over to the second material con- 
sideration in income distribution. While it is true that full 
mY ee eyment could be attained here, as it is in oriental coun- 
tries, by persuading the rich and the comfortable classes to 
- spend more on themselves, the effect on the general welfare _ 
would not be satisfactory to the American ideal. This is the 
a basic reason for not even wishing that aviation and television — 
‘could by themselves give us our postwar employment. oe 
eh _ There are too many people in this country who do not have 
enough food, housing, medical care, and schooling to br 
to full efficiency as citizens. Every new discovery of me 
c science, for example, adds to the possibilities of healt 
so prey us ree much farther poe pu) ight ] 
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Thus we come to a third consideration, the spirit, or morale, 
of the people. The American people are not dumb animals. 
They read the papers, and they know what technology has to 
offer to those who can pay. Why should they die of preventable 
diseases, or suffer from poor schooling? They will not show an 
enthusiastic love of our institutions and pride in their citizen- 
ship, unless they feel that they are being let into full member- 
ship in the rich country to which they belong. Their spirit in 
war is high because they are admitted to full participation. 
Those who have places of influence and authority can not 
afford to make the people feel that war was more satisfying 
than peace. i 


Finally, who has the best right to enjoy the fruits of industry 
and science? If the question of the most-desirable distribution 
of income can be decided on technical grounds, why not let it 
rest there? In a high technology system, is the flow of wealth 
caused by the workers, the engineers, the management or the 
capitalist who took the risk of starting the enterprise? By all, 
if they work in harmony; by none if they get to fighting. The 
best chance of harmony is in resting solidly on technical con- 
siderations, and leaving the rights and wrongs for some student ae 
a century hence to work up for his Ph.D. ae 
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_ One of the editors asks: By what planning group will the 
most desirable distribution be determined? Can this relation- a , 
ship be achieved in a “free enterprise’ system? Does it not > 
assume the planning function? aren 


These are searching questions, and the answers require a firm - 
confidence in the ere process. To begin with the second — 


on oe enterprise to aoe the form of our economic sy 

tem since Hamilton introduced the tariff to the First Congr 
Now for question one. The final distribution will be de 
mined in fact, of course, by the Congress, through its tax 
3 ding legislation. The “most desirable” distribution 
Age all s sorts of perple, Ag probably 
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tional Resources Planning Board, and the appeal must be to 
the people who in turn will influence Congress. Anyone has a 
right to propound his own idea of the principles to be followed. 
Yes, this assumes the planning function, but certainly not any 
central authority in any way analogous to that of a totalitarian 
state. Anyone has a right to plan. 

In summary, I propose that the best distribution of income 
is not to be based finally on the past services of the distributee, 
but on the probable results in terms of future general welfare, 
as determined by the judgment of the sovereign people. 


a MECHANISMS: PRIVILEGES AND 
4 REWARDS 
| People are not opposed to privilege. They merely object to 
not having privileges themselves. Rewards do not shock the 
moral sense of the majority of people, but they object to re- 
wards won by fraud. There is no real yearning for equality, 
but only for an equal chance to win a special place. Jesus im- 
ae that anyone who would be the servant of all could look 
forward with a clear conscience to being great among you, as 
_ indeed He did Himself. 
_ There are two kinds of rewards, those that are handed doi “¥ 
_ by an authority and those that are won out of the raw circum- 
___ stances. The prizefighter prefers to win by a knockout rather 
an by a decision, because of the greater feeling of reality in 
a a a physical victory. By necessity, most of the rewards in economic — 
a life are given by the decision of some authority—a rise in pay, 
a promotion, an offer of a better job—always with an element . 
personal favor. The inventor who has overcome every phy 
| obstacle must still look for his reward to some man w 
| decide whether the new idea is worth trying, An im 
vantage of our mixed economic system is that her 
chance for a man to ci aS 
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Now and again a man in political life gets a hold on the 
voters that frees him from dependence on the heavy contribu- 
tors to his party. Often a man in business is able to sell his 
product in the open market without having to be a son-in-law 
of a Morgan partner. A writer sometimes gets a public that 
renders him independent of the policies of magazine or news- 
paper owners. All such cases of success, resting either on con- 
quest of physical obstacles or on winning the approval of 
masses of people, are salt for the whole system of rewards. 
The only sure preventive for the evils of centralized planning 
and control is the looseness of organization that allows a man 
to appeal from the dodoes in power, either to the people, or x 
to nature herself. 3a 
For this reason Americans, who did after all come over here 
to appeal from authority to nature, have a fondness for the 
free capitalist system. Capitalism pretends, at least, to offer 
rewards to those who give outstanding service to their fellow- 
citizens. On a lower level, capitalism pretends to offer the 
worker a chance to “make good,” or if he is blocked by favor- 
itism, to go to another employer where his virtues will be 
appreciated. The fact that nepotism, favoritism and irrelevant 
financial motivations often interfere with the system of re- 
__ wards is notorious enough. But it is also true, though less well ~ 
known, that remarkable increases of efficiency can be obtained 
___ by merely teaching the officials of a corporation how to reward _ 
_ special services. This principle of efficiency by systematic re- 
wards is famous in Russia, and no doubt played an important 
part in the record of accomplishment of the Soviets. - 
In the long run, despite the Russian experience, it seems f 
_ to say that the special privileges and money prizes in econ 
life will not be fairly distributed if they are entirely contr 
by any central authority. The central authority and the hierarch 
of authority fanning out from it, will inevitably tend to 
: pica sinh called “simony,” or the ‘granting of 
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ington during the temporary war centralization know by ex- 
perience that even the most honest efforts to make sense out 
of the complexities of our productive system are again and 
again baffled by the limitations of the human mind. In the long 
run, the job of managing the unmanageable is apt to fall to 
those who are not bothered by scruples relating to the public 
interest but who do know how to catch fish in muddy water. 


For this reason, great importance attaches to the idea that 
Mr. Frederic Delano of the National Resources Planning Board 
has named ‘“‘unplanning.” Unplanning is the art of so planning 
any system that the largest possible number of detailed choices 
will either settle themselves or be settled by local or “common” 
folk in their stride. The fact that war forces too much cen- 
tralized decision for the human mind to handle without con- 
fusion is obvious to everyone in Washington, and this experi- 
ence may lead after the war to a wholesome effort to simplify 
and unplan some of the hastily constructed New Deal insti- 
tutions such as the old age pension for example. The TVA is 
an excellent example of unplanning, being highly decentralized 
and localized. 


The traditional, American preference for an inorganic, im- 
personal judge to pass out the rewards in economic life has 
therefore some sound basis in common experience. The “matr- 
ket,” being made up of multitudinous choices, is impersonal 
and therefore hard to corrupt. There is still good reason to 
maintain our long standing belief that the best way to deal 
with monopolists who capture and destroy the free market is 
not to set up the state as a bigger monopolist but to enforce 
on the lesser monopolists the rules of fair competition. The man 
who makes the best mousetrap, we still believe, should be as- 
sured of a free right-of-way from the highway to his door. He _ 
is entitled to his reward, and the people are the richer if 
he gets it. 
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CONCENTRATION OF POWER 


If men are allowed to win prizes for good service, inevitably 
some will win prizes by luck, since the consumer is fickle and 
buyeth where she listeth. We are not appalled by the gambling 
element of the Main Street market, since it is only a part of 
life itself; which in its material aspects is shot through with 
pure chance. The objection to a free system of rewards lies in 
another aspect of its ee 


The rewards may easily be enormous. A humorist like Will 
Rogers, for instance, probably in his lifetime gave fifty million 
people a dollar’s worth of amusement and, allowing for costs 
of distribution, he might be fairly paid ten million dollars for 
his efforts. Even the Aluminum Company has probably given 
us more than it was paid. 


But when a reward to an individual or a small corporate 
group runs into millions, it is something else than a license to 
_ wear a top hat and have a box at the opera. It is power to crush 
competition, to destroy the freedom of lesser but worthy pro- 
__ ducers, and to live by power rather than by service. This is the 
basis of the war of aggression by high finance against the free 
capitalist system, the final stage of which is the fascist revolu- 
tion destroying all freedom. We have therefore to add a limit- 
__ ing principle to the principle of generous rewards to the useful = 
and the lucky. Because of the vast size of our system, and its 
capacity for multiplying pennies into million- dollar fortunes, 
we must maintain that no man can keep even a “just” reward 
Bo the point of being a danger to the general welfare. 


_ This evident necessity of not letting mere men, of their’ 
_ heiresses, become irresponsible giants swinging the powers of =eae 
| life and death is based not on justice but on the greatest: good © San 
nation and the people. The point is important, because 
stion of justice is too often raised on behalf of 
n be taken up as a battle cry by the rich, man 
ter their lights, have a a Ir CC 
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Even a humble scientist, on five thousand a year, knowing that 
one of his discoveries has already enriched the nation by a cool 
hundred million, may feel that his services are well worth 
twenty times those of the sharecropper at $250 per, and by the 
same token may be ready to admit that a man can fairly earn 
a lot of money. 

We cannot get the distribution of income that must be estab- 
lished to maintain a market for postwar production, if we are 
to tax only the gambler or the swindler, or in fact if we are 
to allow any appeal to justice based on real or supposed con- 
tributions to our national welfare. The principle commonly 
accepted in democratic countries is quite different. We will let 
men try their skill and get what rewards they can, under rules 
to protect the honest from the ruthless, but with no effort or 
desire to give the same to the useless as to the useful. But 
afterward, we will lop off the excess that carries with it more 
power than erring man or his widow or daughter ought to 
have. That is our principle all around the world from New 
Zealand to Sweden, though it has not yet been consistently 
followed. In accepting the principle of limitation of power, we 
can not only make possible the enforcement of the rules of the 


free market, but at the same time maintain a distribution of — 


income that will fit reasonably well the purchase of the kinds 
of goods and services required for a healthy democracy. 


LEGISLATION 


None of the laws required to clean and streamline our present 


mixed economic system are new or untried inventions. We are - 


doing it all now, on a tentative and ineffective scale. The neces- 
saty legislation is merely a list of present laws that need 
strengthening. The income and inheritance tax is the backbone 
of national strength, as practically every democracy but our own 


has long since recognized. With that as a foundation, taxes on — 
consumers, on real estate and on the transaction of business — 
can be reduced. The necessary “security,” which is in an eco- 
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nomic sense the same thing as membership in the family, can 
be assured by the social security laws, freed of all taint of 
charity by universal application, as we have freed the schools 
of charity. The protection of natural resources is easy, given 
the necessary revenues, and that, along with public works, will 
be the great avenue of redistribution second only to the social 
security ; benefit system. To one side there is the well developed 
body of corporation controls, to prevent financial manipula- 
tion, monopoly, and all anti- social forms of economic power. 
The cure for the evils of democracy is more democracy, and the 
cure for the failure of our legislation in the protection of lib- 
erty is not new methods but a vigorous use of those we have 
tested. 


THE DEMOCRATIC SANCTION 


No doubt any of us could rule a nation much better than any 
democratic government, if we could get the chance. But good 
people like ourselves don’t become dictators; it takes more a) 
murder than we can stick. We are limited, therefore, to the 
choice between a malignant despotism and a bumbling but “ 
‘slowly advancing democracy. Probably never in history have 
the peoples of the world been more nearly convinced that in the 
sovereignty of the common folk is the nearest to a clean and ~ 

_ decent authority that can be found to hold the power of ge 3 
government. 3 


Hitler, as the most perfect incarnation on a Eee wore Saag 
scale of all that is evil in human nature, may in the end be—— 
- worth his cost, for human imagination is slow, and the word 
_ made flesh has a power to enlighten our understanding greater 
_ than any theory. We begin to see a little, as all future genera- 
tions may see far more clearly, that the meanness and cruelty — 
in ourselves, the lust for irresponsible power, or the sadistic ie 
_ hatred of mankind flaring up in response to failure and humilia- 
tion, are temptations of the devil. We have seen men in ea h- 
_ natio following selfish desires into the arms of Hitler, Bu 
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knows and cherishes his own wherever he finds them. Even a 
lazy indifference to the common welfare, or to the fate of far- 
off peoples ravaged and tortured, is well-pleasing in his sight, 
and stokes the fires of hell here on earth where everyone can 
see them flaming above the horizon. 


Perhaps even in these earliest stages of our realization of the 
terrible meaning of good and evil, we may be able in the years 
following the war to begin the building of a decent human 
society. We may be more sensitive to oppression and cruelty, 
knowing that they are the sparks that could some day light an 
explosion that would destroy humanity. We may be ready to 
give up our own habits of piling contempt and humiliation 

on our fellow citizens who are out of work, or old, or crippled, 
: or young and inexperienced. People want to belong with the 


: _({The people) need to learn to drive the death-deali 


ng juggernaut of 
science ... . > i 
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human race, and with their country and their neighborhood. 
Given that, they will show in the mass the virtues that are 
needed for the support of a democratic order, and the few 
malignant cases and the half-wits can be kept from harm. 


The people need also to be told the main facts and principles 
of their economic and political systems, so that their average 
of good and bad choices may come out to a tolerable and 
sensible use of their resources. They need to learn to drive the : 
death-dealing juggernaut of science, which only a few experts “ 
can describe or understand, with the skill of a bus driver who 2 
never saw an octane or an electron in the flesh. It seems ab- 
stractly impossible, but of course is entirely within our powers, ae 
if we can approach the job soberly, and in the fear of God and 
the Devil respectively. Our theology had grown one-sided, ies 
without the Devil whom we had never seen incarnated with 
‘horns and tail. It is too soon to predict what will happen to a 
religion from now on, but something powerful will surely come 
out of the vision of hell fire that has been shown to: this oem 
generation. A 
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THE ROLE OF JUSTICE IN 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 
BY LISTON POPE 


In 1937 a prize of $1,000 was offered by the editors of 
Har pers Magazine for the best article on ‘The American Way.” 
S The prize was won by David Cushman Coyle. In a foreword 
7 to the book in which the best essays were published, the editors 
of the magazine commented: “Mr. Coyle presents what might 
be called a New Deal philosophy if the New Deal did not in 
ptactice embody so many vaguenesses and contradictions.” In the 
present issue of Social Action, Mr. Coyle continues to expound 
various aspects of this same philosophy. It is here projected, — 
s however, into the postwar period and becomes thereby of ex- | 
Bi traordinary significance. Mr. Coyle is not ahead of the New 
ee Deal in concern for the future; postwar economic policies are __ 
already being formulated by the government, with some thirty- 
- five official agencies at work on various aspects of economic — 
readjustment. Mr. Coyle’s ideas are those of a close observer — 
of the plans under formulation, and are probably revelatory of — 
the shape of things to come. ‘ 
Whatever may have been the case in 1937, the theorist has — 
at last been overwhelmed by the character of his material, if | 
_ the present article is indicative. It is an interesting mixture of 
. Bs _ ideas, borne on the wings of a brilliant and convincing literary _ 
Style. It has many penetrating insights, often discussed ata 
r A - enough to ruin them. It is often incisive at the expense of ac- 
ss - curacy and provocative to the detriment of clarity. The present _ > 
critic, appointed to discuss the social values presupposed an id 
ampioned in the article, would like to agree with most of 
ct Mr. Coyle’s viewpoints but is never cuore certain n that 
what uy are. . 
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planning. As an engineer, Mr. Coyle seems confident that tech- 

nological arguments are always more important and that dis- 

cussion of values i is largely beside the point. He eschews appeal 

to justice at several places, though he never defines the term. 
“Justice in even one dispute would lead the inquiry through 

the whole network of past history, with doubtful judgments 

of value at every turn’’—here justice is dismissed because it is 

said to involve a complete, and therefore impossible, genetic 

account of any situation. Again, we ate warned that “if the 

question of justice is too often raised on behalf of the poor, 

it can be taken up as a battle cry by the rich’ —as though justice 

were merely a rationalization of particular interest rather than a 

a standard to be applied to all social groups. Certainly the ee 

appeal to justice is, will be, and ought to be made by the rich s 

as well as the poor. But the perception that men appeal to jus- 

tice as a mask for self-interest hardly constitutes adequate rea- 

son for concluding that justice has no meaning beyond self- 

interest; every relevant social standard may be perverted by 

partisan interests, including norms of efficiency. =n 
His skepticism of justice and failure explicitly to define it 

lead Mr. Coyle into several rather startling statements. It is 

; admitted, for example, that “the problem of distribution (of 

income) has both technical and moral aspects,” but the writer 

_ hastens to urge that “the technical aspects should come first, 

E, largely because the people ought to be allowed to eat before — 
_we start gpputae about who deserves the caviar.’ pee 
oughly unmoral and purely seh once judgment; the intro- 
duction of the term “ought” must have been accidental. But 

1e writer persists in the same contradiction throughout 
cussion of distribution. “If the question of the most 
ble distribution of income can be decided on techn 


why not it rest there? ’ he concudess and t 
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appears to regard harmony as a condition apart from justice, 
and capable of definition on purely technological grounds. Both 
assumptions are highly dubious. Harmony has traditionally 
been an important ingredient in the larger notion of justice 
(Plato did not write in vain). As for the second assumption, 
one wonders whether social groups can live in harmony through 
common devotion to technological utility; the notion of utility 
is as difficult of definition and can be as easily perverted as 
that of justice, with each contending party having its own 
version of the larger social utility and its own technicians to 
prove statistically that its version is uniquely correct. 

As is evident in the appeal to harmony, Mr. Coyle disavows 
the problem of justice with one breath and covertly introduces 
some substitute of inferior quality in the next. This procedure 
is followed systematically. Near the end of the article, we are 
told that ‘‘no man can keep even a ‘just’ reward, to the point 
of being a danger to the general welfare’ and also that limi- 
tation of giant economic power must be “based not on justice 
but on the greatest good to the nation and the people.” Pre- 
sumably ‘the general welfare” and ‘‘the greatest good to the 
nation and the people” bear no relationship to the weasel term 
“justice.” 

Failure to manifest direct concern for the definition of social 
justice might represent nothing more serious than antipathy to 
a difficult and much-abused term. Unfortunately, it plunges 
Mr. Coyle into difficulties deeper than those of phraseology. 
All his substitute values tend to be gathered up under the 
summum bonum of “efficiency,” with technology as his high 
priest. Thus, the poor should have more income not in the in- 
terests of justice but for the sake of purchasing efficiency. The 
tich should be taxed in order that the poor may have jobs and 
the rich may continue to make profits. Let men accumulate-all 
they can, without limitation by considerations of justice, but — 
then let government take a large part of it away from them— — 
again without reference to justice but only in the interests of — 
efficiency. Jesus Himself was an apostle of ‘efficiency (though | 
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the statement here is somewhat ambiguous) ; He “implied that 
anyone who would be the servant of all could look forward 


with a clear conscience to being great among you, as indeed 
He did Himself.” 


All such judgments do violence to the common moral sense 
of mankind. Technology, which is capable of great good or ter- 
rible ill, must be employed in the service of social values rather 
than made a court of final appeal. Efficiency is no less subject 
to varying interpretations than is justice, and is vastly inferior 
as a standard for judging social good or evil. Mr. Coyle is sy 
left with no real criterion by which to adjudge the Nazi and i 
Russian economic systems bad or to criticize the Indian Rajahs; ae 
these systems are admitted to be very efficient in’ operation. In — af 
the absence of norms of social justice, one can denounce Hitler a 
only in terms of epithets, as abundantly evidenced in the clos- 
ing paragraphs of Mr. Coyle’s paper. Z 


In short, social values, which have been most often organ- 
_ ized around the central concept of social justice, are inextricably 
_ intertwined with any effort at economic planning. If not ex- 
_ plicitly recognized and defined, they are imported surrepti- 
_ tiously. Mr. Coyle has a galaxy of values: prosperity, harmony, - 
_ maturity, noblesse oblige, good manners, general welfare, free- 
dom of initiative, tolerance of diversity, morale, healthy de- — 
mocracy, world interdependence, the sovereignty of the common _ 
-man. But they are derived from the presumably a-moral canons 
f efficiency, and are treated as illegitimate children. They have — 
eir revenge by introducing general confusion into the house-- 
hold of ideas. At one place we are told that “the strength fm f 
nation is in the vitality, skill, and spirit of the people”; a - 
pages later we are assured that “the income and inherita } 
the backbone of national strength.” One should make 
ind about the priority and relation of human value 
ogical procedures to each other. A hard-boiled 
veen the moral and the technical generally Lu 
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ECONOMIC VALUES: A MIXED SYSTEM? 


One of the most interesting and valuable aspects of Mr. 
Coyle’s analysis consists of his rejection of the category fallacy 
in designating our own economic system. Our system, as he 
says, is a “mixed system,’ not adequately described in terms 
of any one “ism” or ideology. He quotes an analysis of our 
system by Dr. Hu Shih—a modest procedure, as the Chinese 
ambassador might have got his analysis with very few changes 
from Mr. Coyle’s essay of 1937. As against the liberal notion 
of a few years ago that capitalism was doomed and America 
must choose between fascism and communism, it is now urged 
that the choice is one between totalitarianism and a mixed — 
system. Mr. Coyle puts the choice so sharply that he almost falls — 
again into the category fallacy. “We are limited,” he says, “to 
the choice between a malignant despotism and a bumbling 
but slowly advancing democracy.” He appears to assume tha 
there are few traces of malignant despotism in our country at 
present, though in several places he decries the monopolisi 
power policies of giant economic units. 1 i 


Mr. Coyle disposes of both fascism and communism as. al 
i ae ternatives for America. He is able to categorize these systems 
very neatly as despotic and totalitarian. In keeping with . 
_ general scheme of values, he admires the mechanical efficier 
of the Nazi system, though repudiating the system itself. 


S 


% ‘Communism must be rejected in America, thinks Mr. Coy 
because it is foreign to our language and techniques, 

as cause advocacy of it would only pave the way to fascism 

uism is represented as having solved unempl 

ing created national unity (unfortunately by 

issident elements), but it has paid too much 

as destroyed geile of. initiative, i 
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Mr. Coyle offers as an alternative a mixed system. On ex- 

amination, this system turns out to be very similar to that hor- 

rible system often called the status quo. It is a “loose demo- 

cratic system much like what we now have, though somewhat 

cleaned and spruced up.” The cleaning process does not require 

any new laws, but only the strengthening of laws already on 

the books. All in all, the procedure is to be that of muddling 

through with what we have, except that monopolies (which 

are too efficient!) are really to be curbed henceforth and the 

New Deal is to be more efficient. The government must take 

responsibility for conservation and development of resources, 

must police finance and markets, and must engage in vast en- 

terprises in which it spends and invests billions of dollars each 

year—all in the interests of full employment. At the same time, 

decentralized planning, or ‘‘unplanning,” must be the more 

characteristic mode of directing our economic life. Mr. Coyle 

reveals in several places a nostalgia for the status quo ante, z 
_ with the “ante” referring to the free capitalist system which is 

alleged to have existed before the rise of monopolies, tariffs, 

and the like. But he comes out of the eighteenth century (be- 

lief in an impersonal market, explanation of evil in terms of = 
immaturity, an occasional hope for permanent-peace) to leaf 
_ through the notebook compiled by Thurman Arnold and other . 
_ New Dealers, and to add to it his own interesting pages. 
__ With most of these ideas contemporary liberals would prob- 
ably agree. But several dangers lie in Mr. Coyle’s analysis. In 

the first place, designation of our economic system as a mixed 
system does not mean that it is not predominantly a capitalist 
system. However much diversity a system may be able to allow, 
it still has a dominant center unless it is on the verge of anarchy. 
Our political system is likewise a mixed system; many Repub- 
licans were recently elected to office. But the Democratic Party — 
is nevertheless dominant in our Federal government at the — 
moment. And the capitalists, for better or worse, are dominant 
our economic system, despite extensive limitation of theit 
s by the a government, organized labor,’ an 
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other powers. In the second place, the fact that we have a 
mixed system is not to be construed as meaning that we have 
incorporated the best features of all other systems, and can thus 
rest relatively content with our achievements. 


Repudiation of the effort neatly to categorize a complicated 
economic system is a valuable antidote to wooden economic 
thinking, but it becomes a disservice if it muddies the evalua- 
tion or justifies the continuation of the status quo. Mr. Coyle’s 
rejection of fascism and communism as solutions for Ameri- 
can problems is highly praiseworthy, but proposals for more 
drastic change than he envisaged are urgently demanded. We 
need a much clearer formulation of our economic objectives 
and of the social values which determine them than Mr. Coyle 
or the New Deal or the Republican Party have yet given, if we 
are to deal wisely and decisively with the tumults of the post- 
war years. 


The fact that comment on Mr. Coyle’s article has been mainly 
adverse iti character does not mean that the present critic re- 
gards the article as lacking in significance or value. To the 
contrary, it is highly significant in delineating the direction in 
which American liberal thought seems to be moving, and valu- 
able in challenging us to deeper exploration of the issues 
raised. Further, it contains many emphases which seem wholly 
laudable. It passes from denunciation of past evil as ‘“‘childish” 
to recognition of the diabolical forces at work in the contem- 
porary world and in individual souls (though Mr. Coyle is” 
pethaps overly fond of the word “hell’’). Stress on the inter- 
dependent character of the world and the great responsibility: 
which devolves on the United States in world affairs is especially — 
important in the face of a possible resurgence of isolationism — 
or a fresh effort at neutrality after the war. Above all, Mr. — 
Coyle writes brilliantly of the sovereignty of the common man, 
of the longing for honor and community in our nation, and of 
many particular devices by which our people may be set free. 
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SOME COMMENTS 
=e: ON “ECONOMIC FREEDOM 
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As one whose trying fate it is to strive to stimulate an interest 
in and understanding of economic problems among Christian 
citizens, I wish to begin by saluting Mr. Coyle for his extraor- 
dinary ability to deal with the ‘dismal’ science in a popular 
and provocative way. It may be that he provokes more emotion 
than thought by his pungent style, perhaps because he is that 
rarest of all birds—a thorough-going liberal who nevertheless oy 

_ believes in the devil! Those of us who are unable to entertain. ~~ 
so complex a response to the problems-of economics in this F 
_ day had better be equipped with the proverbial grain of salt 

"before we try to encompass this bird. By way of introduction, 
I wish also to state that it is the rankest temerity for one who | 
Pick Mr. Coyle’s experience and knowledge, to make any com- 


=_ 
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mentary on this essay in somewhat quixotic economics. 


a 


He “refuses to consider economic problems in relation ‘to 
moral values. It is not difficult to understand why a competent 
engineer who is also a Christian takes such a view. For — 
Christians are inclined to substitute sincerity and moralism for 
sit oases and an understanding of technical economic Pio - 


eee, 
per ee one suspects that technical soundness with 
moral elles to” ay the purpose of economic activ 
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which determine the direction in which the dynamics of the 
system will move, are lacking. That is why we have more to. 
learn from the differences between the Soviet and Nazi systems 
(because they serve diametrically opposite systems of human 
values) than we have from superficial technical similarities in 
terms of planning. No longer can we run a faulty mechanism 
by clichés. Until we have agreement on the values, we dare not 
turn the high-powered machine, which literally determines out 
life or death, over to the engineers. We, the people, have to — 
Pe tell them what road to take. 
‘, This is not to say that Mr. Coyle leaves us without objectives. 
. In his definition of “duties” with respect to the economic sys- — 
tem, he cites three goals: “prosperity” (full employment), 
. “harmony” and “good management.” But why these three? — 
What motivation is there behind this selection? a 
Rg Christian citizens have four responsibilities toward funda- — 
. mental questions of economic policy. The first is an examina- 
tion of our faith, to discover its guidance with respect to the ; 
just use of the earth’s resources and right relations between — 
human beings (both very pertinent to the discipline of eco- — 
nomics). The second is the continuous effort to be a gadfly 
to the public conscience where economic and social relations — 
_ fall short of, or are inimical to, these Christian principles. Thea 
third is to Ke a force for promoting the acceptance of these — 
principles in our common life—an initiating function. The | 
fourth responsibility of the Christian citizen is to acquire anc 
disseminate understanding of and accurate information abou 
we economic problems in their technical aspects. We will not 
e sisted in this task by being told that ‘ ‘considerations of justi 
| better be left out’ of our plans for postwar economic fe 
struction, as Mr. Gre so cavalienly assures us. . 
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He seems to assume that once the mistake is made apparent, 

the evil genii will be banished. The whole section on economic 

mechanisms assumes that the psychosis has been healed. Un- 

fortunately, it is not a mere maladjustment which can be ban- 

ished by facing facts, but one of those fundamental psychoses 

which constitutes a radical crisis, A psychosis (as against a 

maladjustment) is a complex fear which has become so much 

a part of the total behavior pattern of the individual and so 

shot through with socially-accepted explanations for the queer FE 

behavior, that a resolving of the conflict (or treatment of the 

psychoses) lies only in the deep probing and total re-education 

and rebuilding of the whole structure of behavior. It may be 

that social as well as individual psychoses yield best to ‘shock a 

treatment’’—and it may be that the war will prove such a 

“shock treatment” here as it has in some other countries. ve 

There is no simple mechanistic solution of the difficulty. 
_ Neither Yogi, nor phrenology, nor astrology, will cure an acute 
case of a divided being—of schizophrenia; and that is what, 
asa society, we suffer from. It may be quite unfair to Mr. Coyle — 
4 to suggest that he assumes that decisions necessary to put his 
economic mechanisms into operation will be smoothly made, 
and their fruits easily realized. He speaks most vigorously 
(and truly) of the diabolical depths in man. But when it comes: 
to the economic order, the problem is not only that individual 
-men are evil, but that, whether a man be good or evil, he 
ee nable under our Bees economic mechanism to- serve 
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another period of the New Deal.” The group agreed, with the 
exception of only two members. These people sincerely hated 
Nazism, but to them the continuation after the war of govern- 
ment spending, taxation, government regulation of trade prac- 
tices and government assistance to the most underprivileged 
gtoups was just as terrible a fate—a horror of the same kind— 
as Nazism. This, of course, is coupled with a deep personal 
animosity toward “that man” and a genuine belief that his per- 
sonal dictatorial ambitions are limitless. In numbers, this 
group is by no means a large section of our population, but 
they are very influential. Moreover, most of them are active 
members, indeed often constitute the lay leadership of our 
Christian churches. The most serious aspect of this problem is 
that they call the tune for all the millions of little middle-class 
people, who have absorbed the attitude of the haute bourgeoisie 
that taxes are the worst evil that can befall free men, because 
they are synonymous with “totalitarianism.” They accept the 
clichés and slogans, fear of labor, hatred of the Negro, etc., 
which hypnotize my suburban friend. Their political and eco- 
nomic “‘analysis’’ consists in muttering these clichés. And they 
vote in accordance with them. The healing of this psychosis 
constitutes a tremendous job for our Protestant churches. 

Mr. Coyle, with his comprehensive knowledge of these prob- 
lems, his pungent style and penetrating mind, could do much 
to show the little middle-class people where their true eco- 
nomic interests lie. Instead his essay assumes as valid the fear 


that we shall be beset by totalitarianism, by economic and so- — 
cial planners: Is not the real danger that our fear of totalitarian- — 
ism will result in a wave of reaction which will plunge us again 


into the chaos of 1932 from which we shall most likely then 
be “rescued,” by a real faseist group. Unless our mental climate 
is reckoned with, and the reasons for its existence made an in- 


tegral part of one’s social analysis, all efforts toward constructive 


reform will miss the mark. 


The psychological problem stated above (which has deep 
economic and political roots) has its opposite in the rich spirit- 
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ual heritage of the masses of American people—in their faith, 
vision, vitality, and capacity to try new ways. There is an 
inarticulate but deep subterranean devotion to democracy un- 
derstood as a fair chance for everybody, that aspect of the 
“common man’s’ hopes to which Jefferson and Lincoln gave 
voice. A decent, postwar, economic world cannot be made ex- 
cept by mobilizing these spiritual resources, appealing to these 
instincts in Americans and forging this aspect of the people’s 
will into a living instrument for our “new order.” The en- 
gineers cannot long make their mechanism work without the 
conviction on the part of the people that the mechanism is — 
consciously directed to serving these ends. This is the “oil” 
that makes the economic machinery run. It might be said that 
the “duties” suggested by Mr. Coyle for our economic order: 
prosperity, harmony, and good management are in fact these 
ends, but the “common man’ of Henry Wallace and “the ~ 
_ people’ of Carl Sandburg think in terms of an equal chance 
__ for everybody. The “common man” wants justice and a chance 
_ to participate in the decisions which affect his welfare. 


es 


However, within the framework of economic analysis as 
such (as distinct from the problem of the economic education — 
Sof the middle class) full employment of all our resources (raw 
_ materials, man-power, machinery, etc.), a relationship of har- 
mony based on mutual concern for the welfare of all, an 
sound management of the bounty that is ours are clearly -n 
: mane duties from the siecelegee ney of view, but < also fro: 
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ernment) planning and planning by private industry, aimed 
to protect and nourish a free and diversified field of variegated 
American life.” But he points to the essential problem when 
he says it would be a “democratic system much like what we 
have now, though somewhat cleaned and spruced up.” It 
would have to be more than “somewhat’’ spruced up to ac- 
complish the goals set forth, inasmuch as the dynamics of the 
system in normal times move toward restriction of output 
rather than plenty. A diversified system has much to be said 
for it, indeed, everything—if a genuinely ‘mixed’ system could 
be obtained in America. New Zealand and Australia have prob- 
ably come as near to achieving it as any commonwealths in the 
world. They, however, have a homogeneous population, a_to- 
tally different situation with respect to-capital accumulation 
and to the influence wielded by powerful economic groups; a 
strongly organized and politically powerful labor movement 
(they have had a labor government for years) and a slower 
rate of industrial expansion under less buccaneering methods. 
Could we have embarked on such a system at the close of the 
Civil War, we might have had a chance for such amiable ad- 
justments. But it is apparent that in 1933 not even the ghastly 
spectacle of hungry people, evicted families, broken careers— 
built up in a lifetime of effort—frustrated and idle men could 
make the privileged centers of economic power accept the 
minimum necessities in legislation for a more ordered economic 
life from that day to this. Every step of our faltering way to 
regulate a system of economic liberalism has been fought with 
every tool at the disposal of the vested interests. And all signs —~— 
point to the strengthening of this group, with political re- 
action setting in all along the line. If, after the fight to win the _ 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the National Labor Relations Act, 

etc., the defeated minority had accepted the decision and 
proved willing to cooperate to try the new way, we might have = 
grounds for hope of achieving a decent standard of living for 
all the people via the path of restoration of the ‘free’’ market, 
the harmonious existence side by side of public and private 
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enterprise, with management willingly accepting the partici- 
pesca of labor in achieving these goals. 

Mr. Coyle speaks of public and’ private planning existing 
side by side and serving the same goals. But the rub comes 
because the goals of planning by private industry as now ex- 
hibited in trade associations, associations of manufacturers, 
etc., are vastly different from the goals of public enterprise. 
The T.V.A. does not have a different method from the Com- 
monwealth and Southern; it has a different goal to produce 
and distribute a product to the largest possible number of — 
consumers, accompanied by the maximum community develop- 

ment for all the people. It promotes “the common welfare.” 
The purpose of private planning is to make the best possible 
~ return on the capital investment to those who have contributed 
the capital out of their surplus cash. It is not enough to sug- — 
_ gest that a mixed system is best because it avoids the presumed _ 
_ American prejudice against central planning. We have had a 
“mixed system” for a long time, as Dr. Hu Shih pointed out, — 
and yet this system has broken down and seems inevitably to 
break down periodically. That this “mixed system” has not — 
been without its “police terrorism and murder,’ makes it a 
little difficult to believe that the renovating and “sprucing up” 
n be achieved by sending it to the cleaners. A tailor needs — 
to do some remodelling too, and remodelling looks very much — 
like centralized planning to those who talk most about ‘ ‘private 
ee “aoe a 
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economic life which Mr. Coyle seems to encourage. It is more 
important to ask who is afraid of planning (central or any 
other kind) and why, than it is to accept the prejudice and build 
one’s design for the future on it. Economic and social plan- 
ning we must have and the issue is not whether it is centralized 
or decentralized but rather what purposes it will serve and how 
the sound and healthy instincts of the great mass of Ameri- 
cans for these goals can be made articulate and effective in 
determining them. 

Mr. Coyle offers the most extraordinary evidence to bolster 
his case against centralized planning, if case it can be called. 
For he points to the old age pension system as an example of 
the evil of centralized planning and the T.V.A. as an ex- 
ample of the virtues of decentralized planning. As a matter 
of fact, a case can be made for the reverse: the old age pension 
system is based upon each State determining the amount of 
benefits, type of administration and condition of eligibility. 
The result is that there are differences in benefits from a pit- 
tance of $12.00 a month in some states to $40.00 a month in 
others. Centralized planning of an old age pension system would 
entail an answer to the question: what amount of goods and 
services are necessary to maintain health and decency in old 
people? This would be the norm for deciding benefits and, 
whether one lived in Arkansas or Nebraska, if he were old and 
impecunious he would have enough to maintain health and 
decency. Adequate methods to prevent abuse of the pension 
system can be devised on a federal as well as on a state level, 
and with less hardship to the aged of many states. The T.V.A. 
is centralized planning compared with the old-age pension 
picture. . 

Centralized planning under modern conditions is not neces- 
satily anti-democratic. The crux of the matter is whether it is 
designed in such a way that the authority is responsible to the 
people and can be criticized and participated in by all the 
people. The absence of planning can defeat the ends of democ- 
racy more than certain types of centralized planning. We need 
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to recapture a living faith in the purposes of democracy and 
then devise the type of economic, political and social institu- 
tions that will realize these ends in our day, instead of making 
sacred cows of the institutions of the 18th century. An illustra- 
tion is afforded by the question of rationing. From the point 
of view of a “free market,’ individual freedom, etc., it is the 
most complete dictatorship for the federal government to tell 
me what I can eat and how much. But from the point of view 
of the purposes of democracy: to assure all the people a fair 
chance at the total stock of goods and services available, ra- 
tioning is absolutely essential to achieve democracy and to 
prevent our typical pattern that “the race is to the strong” 
and “‘the devil take the hindmost.”” Democracy, like religion, 
deals in paradoxes. Mr. Coyle seems to share the “immaculate 
conception” idea of the postwar world so dear to many lib- 
erals. The postwar world is being fashioned by every decision 
necessary to prosecute the war. We are slowly learning that 
only by centralized planning can we win the war, even though 
administration of these plans may be decentralized. This trend 
will undoubtedly carry over into the future. 

Mr. Coyle’s other two suggested mechanisms: the distribu- 
tion of income and the question of rewards can be discussed 
together as they are very closely related. This writer agrees 
whole-heartedly with the author on the importance of a dis- 
tribution of income such that the great mass of American con- 
sumers can purchase the fruits of mass production and main- 
tain the flow of goods and services. His treatment of the ques- 
tion of rewards under our present stage of economic devel- 


opment seems to assume, however, that capitalist philosophy of © 


rewards is on the whole sound, while at the same time his 
solution for the problems to which this system has given birth 
negates the capitalist philosophy. It might be better in inter- 
preting economic problems to Christian groups to stress the 
interdependence of people, the fact that scientific invention is 


really a social product, and that “the earth and the fullness — 


thereof’? are the Lord’s and to be used in stewardship for the 
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health and welfare of all. I do not know any system, including 
socialism and communism, which advocates the identical 
amount of goods and services for every person irrespective of 
his contribution to the common welfare. So Mr. Coyle is tilt- 
ing at windmills, with the unfortunate implication that, when 
it comes to the distribution of goods and services (in relation 
to the amount produced), Adam Smith had the answer! I will 
not go into the data necessary to challenge Mr. Coyle’s assump- 
tions concerning the possibility of achieving a ‘free market.” 
It is another of those paradoxes: the extent of control and 
regulation necessary to achieve it (if it could be done in the 
middle 20th century) is so great that those who are the ardent 
advocates of “free enterprise” would make it clear to the 
public, through their press, that this was dictatorship, not 
freedom. 

The last section of the essay on ‘““The Democratic Sanction” 
is excellent and should be read at least once a month from 
every pulpit. If that ‘‘vision which has been shown to this gen- 
eration” out of its agony and loss is to be realized it will be 
because the people—all the people—farmers, workers, pro- 
fessionals, tradesmen, clerks, Negroes, whites, and those men 
of affairs (of whom there are a growing number) see the 
handwriting on the wall for the old ruthless, chaotic, profit- 
dominated enterprise. If we all determine that no prejudice and 
no power shall stand in the way of the measures necessary to 
produce to our full capacity, distribute according to need and 
provide the educational, medical, social and cultural oppor- 
tunities we are capable of providing for everyone, then shall 
we have won the people’s war. 


The Second Coming 


MAGINATION makes all things contemporary. 
What happened once may happen times without end 
If only the spirit can overtake the moment in its flight to 
the eternal. 
Imagination can retrieve it, reclothe it with shape and form, 
Give it the body of a resurrection. 


Now again it is Christmas, and the spirit moves fast and far 

To capture the Event, to draw it down from heaven to earth. 

We send the messengers who know the way so well, 

Bidding them return, not empty-handed. 

They will come back and we shall have our wish— 

The Advent by which all meaning is made clear, all perfection 
made immediate. 


Ah, but it will still escape us unless a power more rugged than 
our dreams 

Can give substantial and enduring status to the One 

Whom our imagination has brought down again to earth. 


How may we have Him with us always, life of our lives, 


Familiar in our homes, our streets, our shops and schools, our 


countryside— 
Pervading all our plans, lodestar of our whole existence? 


This is our task—To find Him always here, 

Not in imagination only, but in living truth. 

Does He not share all joy, all suffering and struggle? 

Is He not crucified by hate and war as man is crucified ? 

Shall He not rise again when love returns to rule all hearts? — 
Shall He not rule all hearts when He himself returns? 


—Dwicut J. BrapLey 
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